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|conferred together and agreed to propose the 


name of John R. Hubbard, for Clerk, and Alfred 
| H. Lindley, for Assistant Clerk, of which the 
meeting approved, and appointed them accord- 
ingly. 
During the reading of the Queries and An- 
swers it was cause of humiliation to us to see the 
oo Vote Gdlliaits. | deficiencies still existing amongst us. 
Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or yearlyin advance, | ‘I he meeting was brought into much exercise 
ents per annum in Peunsylvania, and 26 cents per annum in on account of those defects, and much pertinent 
| counsel was given by concerned Friends, caleu- 
lated to stir up the lukewarm, and make us more 
earnest in laboring to remove deficiencies from 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF NORTH 
CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. | amongst us. 
At North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends,}| The Clerks were directed to prepare an Epistle 
held at New Garden, in Guilford county, North of Advice, to send to the subordinate meetings, 
Carolina, on Second-day, the 8th of 11th month, ' embracing as near as they can the exercise and 
_ concern of this meeting, and produce it to a future 
The London Printed Epistle, together with a_ sitting. 
written one from the same, also, Epistles from| The different Quarters make the following re- 
New England, New York, Baltimore, Ohio, In-/ port on intoxicating liquors: * * * * * 
diana, and Western Yearly Meetings, were re-| By these reports it appears that there are 1572 
eived and read in this meeting, to our comfort, members who are clear of the use of intoxicating 
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and edification. 

Samuel D. Coffin and John Russell were ap- | 
pointed to procure the reprint of 1000 copies of | 
the London General Epistle, produce them to a} 
future sitting, and draw on the treasurer for | 
money to defray the expense. 

This meeting appoints David White, James | 
Peele, William Hockett, Nathaniel Woody, 
Mahlon Pickett, John Russell, Aaron Stalker, 
Charles Benbow, David Morgan, James C. Allen, 
Samuel Perkins, Thomas Kennedy, John Carter, 
Jonathan Harris, Joseph Newlin, Nixon Henley, 
and Stephen Hobson, to take the subject alluded 
to in the Postscript to the Epistle from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, under their solid deliberation, 
and report their judgment thereon to a future sit- 
ting. 

The Representatives were directed to convene 
at the rise of this meeting for the purpose of 
choosing some Friend to serve this meeting as 
Clerk, also one for assistant Clerk, and report to 
the meeting to-morrow morning. 

Third-day morning the 9th—The meeting 
met near the time adjourned to. 

he Representatives reported that they had 


liquors as a drink, and 95 who are not clear, and 
41 not inquired of; making in all 1708 mem- 
bers over 18 years of age. 

Subordinate meetings are directed to continue 
their labors for the removal of this evil from 
amongst us, and report to next Yearly Meeting 
the number of our members over 18 years of age, 
male and female, distinguishing between those 
who use the article as a drink and those who use 
it not. 

Fifth-day morning the 11th.—The meeting 
met according to adjournment. 

The Trustees of New Garden Boarding School 
made the following report, which being read, was 
accepted : 

“ Twenty-Second Report of the Trustees of New Garden 
Boarding School. 

“ There have been in School during the past 
year 139 students ; and of that number 60 were 
members of our Society, and children of mem- 
bers, and 79 were not connected with the Society. 
The average number is 78}, and 4 of these were 
day scholars. The general health of the family 
has been good through the year, and the order 
of the School observed in a good degree.” * * * 
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ina seimadibin eppointed in regard to the ale its deliberations to a close in harmony and 


ject contained in the Postscript to the Epistle of 
Indiana, made the following report. 

The committee to whom was referred, the pro- 
position contained in a Postscript to the Epistle 
from Indiana Yearly Meeting of this year, sug- 
gesting the appointment of a committee to unite 

with similar committees that may be appointed 
by other Yearly Meetings, for the purpose of 
settling any difficulties that do or may exist in 
any of the Yearly Meetings on this continent, 
having convened and given the subject our 
weightiest deliberation and an open and free dis- 
cussion, are united in judgment, that it would 
not be best to make such an appointment at pre- 
sent, which we submit to the meeting. 

JosEPH NEWLIN, 
On behalf of committee. 

11th mo. 9th, 1858. 

This report was read and approved by the 
meeting. 

The proceedings of the “ Meeting for Suffer- 
ings ” during last year, were read and approved 
by the meeting. 


Sixth-day morning the 12th—The meeting | 


met near the time adjourned to. 

[From the report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, it appears that there are in all the Quarterly 
Meetings except Deep River, from which no re- 
port was received, 657 children between the ages 
of five and eighteen years. Seventeen 
have been taught by male members, and thirty- 
seven by female members. The Monthly Meet- 


ings were recommended by the Yearly Meeting | 


to appoint committees to act for the promotion of 


mittee of the Yearly Meeting. 
There is one School under the care of a Quar- | 
terly Meeting and one under the of a} 
Monthly Meeting. 
There are no chik lren over 
are not receiving some education. 
Eastern Quarter reports 2 First-day Schools. 
Western sc “o 64 6 “ 
New Garden “ eS oe ‘6 


eare 


under 


the care of Friends, and 2 others to which some | 


Friends’ children go, all of which have been to 
general satisfaction. 


schools | 


5 years of age who| 


| 





brotherly condescension, under a sense of humble 
thankfulness to the Father of all our sure mere ies, 
for the many favors received during its various 
sittings, solemnly concludes to meet at the usual 
time and place next year if the Lord permit. 


Joun R. Hupparp, Clerk. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES-—-EDUCATION AND EXAMPLE. 


Education alone can lead to profess, but gives 
not strength to obey; whence it is, that the pos- 
terity of good men must unavoidably degenerate, 
unless the +y have recourse to their first prine P sles. 
The foundation of your ancestors was the light 
of Christ, a firm and unalterable basis. sy its 
illumination they regulated their thoughts, their 
words, their actions. Instructed by its dictates, 
they renounced the pride, the pleasures, the lusts 
and vanities of the world ; separated themselves 
from humanly-invented modes and ways of wor- 
ship ; bore a steady and faithful testimony against 
many errors and corruptions of their times ; zeal- 
ously reproved vice and immorality ; were exem- 
plary to their neighbors in holiness ‘and righteous- 
ness ; ordered their conversation aright ; obtained a 
good report among men, and in “the end were 
made partakers of the salvation of God. 

Would you be the happy successors of their 
virtue as well as name? Follow the same guide : 
it will lead you in the same path, and reprov 
you when you turn aside to the rig rht hand or to 
the left. It will teach you a reverent and reli- 


‘gious regard to the testimonies they conscien- 
education, in conjunction with the standing com- | 


tiously bore and suffered for; and keeping to its 
direction and guidance, you shall never return to 
the follies and vanities they came out of. It will 
show you the emptiness of formal profession, and 
the necessity of an inward and spiritual work of 
regeneration ; to the purifying, through the blood 
of Christ, your consciences from dead works to 
serve the living God. Turn not your backs on 
this heavenly monitor, which is with you and in 
| you; keep in mind the exhortation of good old 
David to Solomon, his son : “ And thou, Solomon, 
my son, know thou the God of thy father, and 
serve him with a perfect heart and with a willing 


The Clerks produced an Epistle of Advice to| mind, for the Lord searcheth all hearts, and un- 
be sent down to the subordinate meetings, which | derstandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts : 
was read and approved, and the Clerk directed | if thou seek him, he will be found of thee; but 


to sign the same on behalf of this meeting. 

The committee appointed to prepare Kpistles' 
to be sent to all the Yearly Mcetings with which 
we correspond, produced them, which were read 
and some corrections made. The Clerk was di- 
rected to make verbal alterations where it was 
thought best, transcribe, sign, and forward them 
to their places of destination. 

Samuel D. Coffin was appointed correspondent 
of this Yearly Meeting in place of Elihu Coffin 
deceased. 

This meeting having been favored to bring all 





| eousness unto children’s children ; 


if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for- 
ever.” 

May obedience, and the blessings of it, be the 
choice of you and your posterity, that, in the 


footsteps of your fathers, you and your children 


may succeed, serving the’ Lord in sincerity and 
truth, whose “ mercy is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, upon them that fear him, and his right- 
to such as 
keep his covenant and remember his command- 
ments to do them.” — Besse’s Preface to Richard 


| Claridge. 
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M. GUIZOT ON THE BIBLE. 

There is no profounder philosopher, no abler 
statesman in France, than M. Guizot. At a meet- 
ing of the Protestant Bible Society of France, 
just held at Paris, M. Guizot, who presided, de- 
livered an address on the labors of that body dur- 
ing the past year. After stating that the activity 
of the Society continued unabated, he called the 
attention of his hearers to the fact that, notwith- 
standing the attacks made on the objects of the 
Society, and the means which it employed, it 
made no reply, but quietly and steadily pursued 
its course. He said :-— 

“Is it solely moderation, prudence, or even 
fear of entering into a defence of its conduct, that 
induces it to remain impervious to such attacks ? 
No, gentlemen, a higher and more Christian mo- 
tive regulates our acts. We have full faith, on 
the one hand, in the Divine origin and inspira- 
tion of the holy writings; and we believe, on 
the other, in their efficacious action and salut ary 
influence on the human mind. These two con- 
victions are intimately connected together. How 
is it possible not to believe in the moral efficac vy 
of the Old and New Testaments when their Divine 
inspiration is once admitted? How is it possi- 
ble not to have confidence in their action on man 
when once their emanating from God is not de- 
nied? If you ever meet anywhere with — 
as to the moral efficacy of the holy books, ¢ 
with hesitation or lukewarmness in disse -minating 
them among mankind, be perfectly certain that 
what is wanting is faith—firm and enduring faith 
in their Divine origin. We are not ignorant of 
the difficulties which may arise in reading and 
studying the Bible, nor of the abuse which may 
be made of parts of its contents. We know the 
obscurities and problems which the learned may 
meet with, and the inconveniences which prudent 
men may apprehend from them; but these are 
only the embarrassments arising from human 
knowledge, and from the condition of human in- 
firmity. Above such embarrassments and incon- 
veniences towers the Divine character of the 
holy books, and the Divine breath which fills 
and animates them. The monument is some- 
times difficult to penetrate into and to explain, 
but God is everywhere—everywhere makes him- 
self seen, heard, and felt; and athwart all ob- 
securities and all difficulties, the continual spec- 
tacle of the presence and action of God, the 
constant echo of his voice, cannot fail to move, 
enlighten, and dominate mankind. No doubt, 
even among the populations where it is most as- 
siduous and general, the reading of the sacred 
Writings does not overeome—far from it—all the 
bad passions of men ; it does not prevent all errors 
and all faults. Man remains full of weakness 
and vice, even when he knows himself in the pre- 
sence of God. But the habitual reading of the 
holy books preserves nations from the greatest 
of perils—it prevents them from forgetting God. 
It possesses the virtue of causing God to be for 


, them, not an aided, a name, a system of philosophy, 
the secret of an enigma, but the real and living 
God, under whose eyes they are constantly, amid 
the conflicts and trials of the world. 

M. Guizot, as.a proof of the power of Bible 
reading, said that the late eminent Protestant 
pastor, M. Monod, derived the vast influence he 
exercised over his flock, not from his talents or 
exemplary character, but from his profound faith 
in the Bible, and from his constant study of it. 
M. Guizot concluded by exhorting his hearers to 
follow so excellent an example —Bible Society 
Re cord, 


— ~~ 


THE BIBLE IN ITALY. 


A letter from Rome says—“ A certain Count 
Gaddi-Ercolani was sometime back arrested in 
this city, as already stated, and imprisoned. 
Long comments were made on the subject; but 
it now appears that it was a religious affair, the 
Count having been guilty of lending to some 
persons the Protestant translation of “the Serip- 
tures, known in Italy by the name of the Diodati 
Bible. A certain Abbe Masi is said to have 
been arrested at San Stefano, a pretty village in 
the mountains of the Sabina, for having lent or 
sold some copies of this same Bible.” 


+o. 
THE INFIDEL’S CONVERSION. 


w——, a young gentleman of fine + 
ents, was years ago a ‘chief clerk in a bank i 
Virginia. He was a good scholar, anda ae 
ous and honest young man, but was the leader 
of an infidel club, and had nearly succeeded in 
throwing from his mind the last shackles of what 
he used to call the “ nursery superstition,” which 
was the religion his pious mother had taught 
him. 

On one occasion, upwards of one hundred 
thousand dollars in bank bills had to be carried 
to Kentucky, and he was selected to carry them 
He was obliged to pass through a part of the 
country where highway robberies and even mur- 
ders were said to be frequent, and he arranged 
to pass it in the daytime. But he took the 
wrong road, and having lost himself, was glad 
to find a shelter anywhere. He rode about a 
long time in the forest, amid the darkness and 
chilliness of a starless October night. 

At length he saw a dim light, and pushed his 
horse forward until he came to a poor, wretched 
looking log cabin. It was now near 10 o'clock. 
He knocked and was admitted by a woman, who 
told him she and her children were alone—her 
husband had gone out a hunting; but she was 
certain he would return, as he always came ac- 
cording to promise. The young man’s feelings 
may be well imagined. Here he was with a 
large sum of money, alone, and perhaps in the 
house of one of those robbers whose name was 
the terror of the country. He could go no fur 
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ther—what was to be done? The woman gave 


him supper, and proposed his retiring. But no, | 


he could not think of permitting himself thus 
easily to fall into the hands of robbers. He 
took out his pistols, examined the priming, and 
determined to sell his life as dearly as he could. 

In the mean time the man of the house re- 


> me 
turned ; he was rather a fierce, uncouth looking 


hunter; he had on a deer skin hunting shirt 
and bear skin cap, and seemed to be much fa- 


tigued, and in no talkative mood, all of which} 


boded our young infidel no good. He asked 
the stranger if he did not wish to retire ; he told 
him no; he would sit by the fire all night. 
The man of the house urged him. But no, he 
could not think of such a thing. He was terri- 
bly alarmed, and expected this would be his last 
night on earth. His infidel principles gave him 
little comfort. His fears grew into a_ perfect 
agony. What was to be done ? 

At length the rough backwoodsman rose up, 
and reaching over the stranger's head to a little 
shelf, took down an old book, and said, “ Well, 
stranger, if you wont go to bed, I will: but it is 
my custom always to read a chapter of Holy 
Scripture before I go to bed.” A load was at 
once removed from him. Though avowing him- 
self an infidel, he now had full confidence in the 
Bible ; he was at once safe ; he felt that the man 
who kept an old Bible in the house, and read it, 
and bent his knees before his Maker, would do him 
no harm. He listened to the prayers of the good 
man, at once dismissed his fears, and lay down 
in that rude cabin and slept as calmly as he did 
under his father’s roof. From that day he 
ceased to revile the Bible. He became a Chris- 
tian, and often related these facts to show that 
no man can be an infidel from principle. 


0 =<96)-o-—— 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF RICHARD AND 
ELIZABETH SHACKLETON. 
(Continved from page 260. 


Richard Shackleton and Elizabeth Carleton 
were married the 17th of Tenth month, 1755. 

Richard and Elizabeth Shackleton, in the 
pursuit of the arduous undertaking, the instruc- 
tion and care of youth, were imbued with that 
reverential fear, which is a blessing and a safe- 
guard to those who abide under it. The advan- 
tage of their example, extending far beyond their 
sphere in life, was felt throughout their neigh- 
borhood, so that many of the higher ranks desired 
to cultivate a familiar intercourse with a man 
distinguished by his talents and learning, and a 
woman of so benevolent a character. But while 
they received such marksof kindness with respect- 
ful courtesy, they were not drawn by them from 
their allotted situation. Their time and thoughts 
were claimed by their duties, and they were the 
more respected for preserving this line of con- 
duct. Industrious and prudent, yet casting their 


care upon Providence, they felt the shackles of 
the world hang loose about them. They were 
eminently useful members of our religious So- 
ciety, with clean hands and discerning spirits, 
being well qualified to take an active part in 
conducting its discipline. Their duties to the 
children under their care were conscientiously 
fulfilled, of which the grateful love that their 
pupils retained for them is a convincing proof. 
Several of those who, while they were under 
their mistress’ eye, had thought her too strict, 
loved her the better afterwards, even for this; 
and many remembered, and we may hope profited 
by, the tender admonitions which she was wont to 
impart, particularly at the time of their leaving 
school, to enter into an untried world. 

When the varied business of the day was over, 
it was a comely sight to see the parlor supper- 
table surrounded by the master, mistress, their 
children, the young men who were parlor- 
boarders, the ushers, and the housekeeper, all 
on equal footing ; all equally at liberty to express 
their sentiments, or gain instruction and pleasure 
from those expressed by others. Without losing 
the respect due to their own characters and 
situation as heads of the establishment, careful 
and observant of the conduct of all these, R. and 
E. S. treated them with a kind familiarity, which 
attached them to home, and precluded a desire 
of seeking more enjoyment elsewhere, which is too 
often the effect of repulsive manners. This social 
meal seemed to bind all more closely together ; 
the heads of the house saw the elder branches of 
their family collected, and they separated with 
mutual good will. 

To one who once belonged to this table, but 
who was then the father of a family, and ad- 
vanced in life, the grandson of R. 8. was intro- 
duced. He was politely received by the old 
gentleman, but his name once mentioned, all 
ceremony vanished: “ Shackleton! you are the 
grandson of my old master! I loved him next 
to my own father!” then grasping both the 
hands of the young man, he permitted his heart 
to overflow in affectionate remembrance of depart- 
ed worth. He afterwards thus wrote to one of 
the family: “It will be only with existence that 
I shall lose recollection of the numerous acts of 
kindness I have experienced from your father. 
He was my inestimable preceptor: he was my 
indulgent friend. I acknowledge my debt of 
gratitude, and shall ever be most happy in 
evincing it, and how highly I revere and respect 
his memory.” 

‘I he large establishment, and consequent plenti- 
ful table, caused the indigent to resort to R. &8.’s 
house. Perhaps they were relieved too indis- 
criminately ; but there was much care taken to 
inspect the wants of the modest poor: employ- 
ment given to some, the sick supplied with 
medicine, and those who had known better days 
considered with delicate attention. Old neighbors 
were taken into the family, occupations found for 
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them suited to their age ond wetlash, ‘thelr in- 
firmities alleviated, their fretfulness endured, and 
their close of life rendered as comfortable as was 
in the power of their benefactors. One of these 
died in the house of the younger Abraham 
Shackleton, having, it was supposed, attained his 
hundredth year; and another, who had served 
the three generations as steward, also died in 
his house at the age of eighty. Thus, in a com- 
paratively humble walk of ‘life, were generous 
and charitable dispositions unostentatiously ex- 
erted. 

Richard Shackleton was blessed with a cheer- 
ful, contented mind, conducive to his own happi- 
ness, and the happiness of all around him. He 


was prepared to adopt the language of the poet 


“Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 


That tastes those gifts with joy.”—Appison. 


The fault of his temper was quickness, not 
violence ; but this was soon subjected to his 
judgment, and if he thought he had wounded 
any one the ‘reby, he was ready to acknowledge 
it, with benign humility which melted the 
heart, ui disposed it to follow so touching an 
example. From his conversation, young persons | 
derived much instruction and delight ; . and such 
was his solicitude for their eternal welfare, that 
he might almost be designated, “the apostle of 
the youth.” He seldom or never left home, 
for any considerable length of time, without 
paying farewell visits to his neighbors; nor re- 
turned without greeting them at their own habi- 
tations. After a day industriously spent, it was 
his practice to retire every evening to his garden 
or chamber ; his countenance, when he returned 

his family, bearing the impress of divine 
meditation. And before retiring to rest, he read | 
a portion of Scripture. If he was under diffi- 
culty or perplexity, the first thoughts which 
occurred to him on awakening in the morning 
were generally those to which he took heed, by 
which he was often freed from what had annoyed 
him. He had learned to cast his care on Divine 
Providence, 
moment. 


in matters of less as well as greater 
He was a kind and considerate master, 
being careful to avoid giving servants unnecessary 
trouble. He rose early, both in summer and 
winter. Neither he nor his wife was in the 
station of ministers; but in meetings for disci- 
pline, and in families, they were often concerned 
to deliver wise counsel, in words few and 
pertinent; and R. S. sometimes spoke in public 


meetings, but, like his father, in the character of | 


an elder. When he returned to our National 
Meeting, and delivered an account of his attend- 
ance at the Yearly Meeting of London, his words 
were delivered with such humility, sweetness and 
brokenness, that the influence under which he 
moved, seemed to overspread the assembly. 

He was freely given up to these services by 
his true helpmate, whose exertions to promote 
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the good of all, united with his own. This 
pious woman assiduously endeavored to alleviate 
the sufferings of body or of mind which came 
under her notice; and, as has been alluded to 
before, her nature, as well as her religion, prompt- 
ed her to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction ; and in fulfilling these duties, she ex- 
perienced that feeling so excellently described by 
the poet : 
“The heart which bleeds for others’ woes, 

Shall feel each selfish sorrow less ; 
The breast which happiness bestows, 

Reflected happiness shall bless.”—Cartwricart. 


Being enabled to overcome evil with good, she 
was sincerely beloved, and seemed to be made a 
blessing to some who had at one time been pre- 
judiced against her. With a solid and improved 
understanding, her simplicity was such, that it 
might appear not difficult for the artful to impose 
upon her; yet it not unfrequently happens, that 
the single-hearted and artless more re adily pene- 
trate into the characters and motives of others, 
than those do who are busy in concealing their 
own. Her grave manners tended to inspire awe 
in young persons ; but they soon found that these 
were softened by such kindness of heart, that 
love overcame every other feeling towards her. 
Sedulously attentive to the improvement of his 
pupils, Richard Shackleton’s time was fully occu- 
pied with his employment, and he resigned to 
his wife the management of his farm; not that 
he was himself averse to, or incapable of conduc- 
ing it; nor did it appear that any other person 
entertained an opinion, which he often expressed 
respecting himself, that he was fit for nothing but 
a schoolmaster ; but he knew his wife’s capability 
and inclination for these concerns, and her will- 
ingness to receive advice from those who were 
experienced in agricultural affairs. She was, in- 
deed, remarkable for this; and readily waved her 
own plans, to make trial of what others recom- 
mended, though it often happened that her 
former practice proved to be the best. 

She was slow and deliberate in her movements 
and decisions. She not only provided for her 
household,combining therein economy with plenty, 
and attended to the various business of the farm, 
but superintended the building of several houses ; 
permitting nothing to prevent her fulfilling her 
duties to her three aged mothers, (her own, her 
husband’s, and the mother of her husband’s first 
wife,) to her children, and to the other branches 
of her family: the regular distribution of her 
time, and the love of order, enabling her to ac- 
complish what few of greater activity, without 
these aids, find themselves capable of. 

She was an admirer of good poetry, but still 
feeling the limit which had restrained her youth- 
ful imagination, she justly feared the danger of 
transgressing it, for herself and others; thus re- 
stricted, the enjoyment, so far as it was permitted, 
was without a sting. 

Her husband, also, scrupulously endeavored to 
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keep his genius for literature in subjection ©): 
higher objects : if he had turned the bent of his 
mind to it, he probably might have excelled in 
poetry. Those who have no taste of this kind |e 
themselves, are in danger of mistaking their 
motives, when they condemn those who have. 
None who are sensible of the beauties of litera- 
ture can despise them, however they may feel | 
themselves circumscribed in the indulgence of 
their inclination. On a wiuier’s evening, Eliza- 
beth Shackleton frequently brought those scholars 
who belonged to her own religious Society, into the 
parlor, to read her the Journals of Friends, as she 
sat at work. She was also pleased at hearing 
history read to her, generally by young students 
who were parlor-boarders. This employment was 
the more agreeable and instructive, because she 
had an excellent memory and sound judgment. 
She entered into the characters of those held up 
to view, often supplied the thread of the narra- | 
tion, when it had ese aped the young reader, and 
took a lively interest in the public and private 
events which were narrated. She persuaded 
herself that Caligula’s reason was impaired by 
the fever which had seized him before he was 
raised to the imperial dignity, and therefore im- 
puted to insanity, the apparent change of charac- 
ter, and the subsequent horrors of his re ign. She 
lamented and blamed the timidity of Seneca, 

which deterred him from curbing the head- 

strong passions: of Nero; believing, that had he 
been faithful in the discharge of his duty, his 
pupil might have been awakened toa sense of 
his enormities, and the preceptor been longer 
spared to a degenerate age. It was natural that 
this fault should appear evident to one who was 
herself religiously concerned to avoid it; for she 
believed it was required of her, in many instances, 

to admonish those whose improper words or ac-| 
tions came under her notice. She spoke not 

of those offenders, she spoke to them ; though in 

doing thus she took up the cross, and often for a 
time felt it heavy; but whatever the rank, or how 
little soever acquainted with the person, she 
must fulfil her apprehended duty, to obtain that 
peace, which, flowing as a river, ‘amply rewarded 
such sacrifices. It need scarcely be added, that 
in these performances, her own will being laid 
aside, she was instructed so to speak, as se sidom. 

if ever, to offend; and we cannot calculate how 
muc th good may have be en produced by those 
alms (if they may be so termed) given in secret. 

(To be continued.) 
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A FAMILY SAVED THROUGH PRAYER. 


The father of the late Judge Tuerman, of Fla., 
who recently died of ye ‘llow fever, resided with 
his family, in the early part of the century, in the 


State of Indiana. One of the old gentleman’s 
sons, who was then an itinerant Methodist min- 
ister, and was at his father’s house ona visit, 


was about to leave for his field of labor; and 


having a long day’s ride to take before getting 
into a “white settleme ont, himself and the family 
were up before day, so that he might have an 
early start. When daylight came the family 
were greatly surprised by learning that their 
next door neighbors, who lived about two miles 
distant, a family of some eight or ten persons, 


| were all murdered during the night, except the 
gentleman of the house, who happened to be from 


home, and the house was consumed. The trail 
of the Indians through the snow proved that 


|they had come from the scene of depredation 


spoken of, to the house of Mr. T—— ~, which 
they had surrounded, and afterwards gone 
without the inmates being aware of it. Why 
himself and family were spared, whilst his 
neighbors were massacred and their house burned, 
remained a matter of astonishment, until some of 
the Indians surrendered to General Harrison 
and came in, and they revealed the secret. It 
seems they came from the massacre of the other 
family to Mr. Tuerman’s, with the intention of 
serving himand his family inthesame way, but on 
surrounding the house and peeping through the 
cracks of the logs they saw the family at prayer. 
They consulted “together as to what they must 
do, and came to the conclusion that ‘ they were 
talking to the Great Spirit, and that they could 
do nothing to them,’ they went away and 
left the family unmolested !—S. C. Advertiser. 


a way 
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MEMORIAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
THE GROWTH OF OPIUM IN 


FRIENDS ON 
INDIA. 


17th of Eleventh Month, 

A memorial on the growth of Opium in India, and 
its sale in China, was presented yesterday, on behalf 
of the religious Society of Friends, to the Ear! of 
Derby ; the Secretary of State for India, Lord Stan- 
ley, being also present. It was read by one of the 
deputation from the Meeting for Sufferings, and was 
courteously listened to and received. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Tuomas Buyys. 
To the Earl of Derby, First Lord of the Treasury. 

We feel it to be our Christian duty, on behalf 
of the religious Society of Friends, to express to 
the head of the Administration, and, through 
him, to the other responsib le members of the 
Gov ernment, our sentiments nenpee ting the growth 
and preparation of opium in British India, and 
its introduction into China by British merchants, 
in direct contravention of the law of that em- 
pire. 

It is universally admitted, that the use of this 
poisonous drug for other than strie tly medicinal 
purposes, is seriously injurious to the phys sical 
and mental faculties, as well as highly debasing 
to the moral constitution of man; that the taste 
for it is easily formed, and that if the insidious 
habit be once acquired, an amount of energy and 
resolution which few can command, is essential 
to overcome it. The production of opium in In- 
dia is a strict Government monopoly, and is as- 


London, 1858. 
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sociated with the infliction of much hardship and | | traffic in opium is so hangs, that the loss of 
wrong upon the cultivators of the soil, as well | would seriously cripple the resources of our 
as with fearful demoralization to the inhabitants | Government in India. But we trust that, in the 
of the district. mind of the Earl of Derby, no considerations of 
We cannot reflect without deep sorrow on the| a merely fiseal expediency will outweigh the in- 
part which our countrymen have taken in origi- | finite ly higher obligation of acting justly. That 
nating and carrying on this immoral traffic. We} whic h is morally wrong cannot be either com- 
must regard it as incompatible with the mainte- | seanelelia or politically right. We would rest 
nance of those principles of religion and morality our appeal upon simple Christian grounds; yet 
which this nation professes to uphold, and which, | we cannot doubt that a policy marked by Chris- 
by its example, it should commend to its own/|tian principle and strict good faith, would have 
vast dependencies, and to those countries over| promoted mercantile enterprise ; whilst that holy 
which its advanced position in civilization and | religion which is attempted to be diffused by the 
its extensive commercial relations invest it with | extensive circulation of the Holy Scriptures and 
so powerful an influence ; for the benevolent and | enlarged missionary efforts, would have been 
righteous exercise of which we must consider} commended tothe idolatrous millions of China. 
that it is responsible to God. What can they think ofa religion which they 
Towards the end of the last century the de-| must suppose permits such enormities? Must 
mand for opium in China was insignificant, and| not such glaring infractions of the immutable 
it is believed was restricted to medical purposes. ey 8 s of integrity and humanity, cause that 
It was admitted on the payment of a moderate| Holy Name by which Christians are called, to be 
duty ; but about that time the authorities, con-| blasphemed among 


» the heathen ? 
vinced of its deleterious effects among the peo-| We regard the present as a momentous and 
ple, prohibited its importation under the severest 


critical juncture. The administration of the 
—a So successfully, however, has the} East India Company is at an end. An Act has 
taste for this ensnaring drug been cultivated | just passed the Legislature, by which the British 
amongst the Chinese, and so perseveringly have | nation has taken upon itself the direct and avow- 
British merchants fostered the traffic, that about | ed responsibility of the government of British 
India. Almost simultaneously with this impor- 
tant change, the recent lamentable hostilities 
with China have been terminated by a treaty, 
which it is anticipated will secure greatly in- 
creased facilities for intercourse, as well as vast 
scope for commercial relations, with that empire. 
This remarkable concurrence of events invests 
the present Government with the opportunity 
and the power of redressing this system of op- 
pression and injustice,—a system so utterly an- 
tagonistic to the Gospel law, “ All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” This country forme rly 


80,000 chests, valued at many millions sterling, 
annually smuggled into that 


are now country. 
Thus the laws of an extensive and populous em- 
pire are systematically outraged by British sub- 
jects, and the native maritime population in- 
duced to assist in extensive smuggling operations, 
merely because that Government is not sufficient- 
ly powerful to repress the aggressive introduction 
of the contraband article. 

In the year 1839, the Chinese made a despe- 
rate effort to suppress the traffic, by seizing, con- 
fiscating, and destroying the opium, the property 
of British subjects, then in their waters. Al- 
though the British authorities had often dis-| freed herself from all participation in the slave- 
claimed the illegal proceedings of the opium-|trade and slavery, regardless of pecuniary con- 
traders, yet this attempt, on the part of the Chi-| siderations; and can it be doubted that the Di- 
nese, to enforce their own laws, was made a pre-| vine blessing has rested upon the measure ? 
text for a war with China, in which, through su-| Will not the present Government pursue the 
perior naval and military prowess, thousands of same course with respect to a traffic so extensive 


the heathe ‘n inhabitants were slaughtered by the 
professedly Christian subjects o6 this realm ; and 
several millions ste rling were extorted as a com- 
pensation for the expenses of the war, and as an 
indemnity for the opium which had been de- 
stroyed; the British Government 
time prodging the national faith to discourage 
trade all contraband articles, the chief of 
which : was opium, and to aid the native authori- 
ties in its suppression. Is it not humiliating to 
think that this solemn treaty, entered into by a 
highly professing Christian nation with a heathen 
Crovernment, has been entire ly disregarded ; and 
that this contraband trade has since flourished 
and extended under cover of the British flag ? 

It is alleged that the revenue derived from the 


at the same 





| country, 


and so fearful in its results ? 

The plea of divided responsibility, or of a 
double administration in India, can no longer 
avail. The odium and the guilt of the system 
must now rest upon the Government and peop le 
of this country. We would therefore earnestly 
entreat the Earl of De rby to employ all the 
weight of his position and influence with the 
Executive, to suppress the growth of opium in 
India, = to discourage its introduction into 
China by British subjects; and we would es- 
pecially urge that in any new treaty with that 
no conditions should be Tequired or 
stipulations entered into, for legalizing the im- 
portation of an article, which cannot fail to carry 
with it misery, disease and death. Thus alone, 
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we believe, can this foul stain be effaced, which 
has so long tarnished the honor of the British 
nation, and sullied its Christian profession. 
Signed, on behalf of a meeting representing 
the religious Society of Friends in (reat 
Britain, held in London, the 10th of t're 
Ninth Month, 1858, by 


Ropert Forster. 
eee at 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 8, 1859. 


Tue Oprum Trarric.—There was a brief 
notice in the third number of our current volume 
of a meeting held in London, in the Eighth 
month last, to promote the objects of the “ Anti- 
Opium Association,” which are the extine- 
tion of the opium trade with China, and the 
prohibition of the production of opium in India, 
except for medicinal purposes. Active measures 
have since been taken, through printed addresses 
and public meetings, to call the attention of the 
English people to the demoralizing effects of the 
traffic in opium ; and the authority in India hav- 
ing been withdrawn by Parliament from the East 
India Company and vested in the Crown, the 
Association is also laboring to induce the Gov- 
ernment to carry its objects into full effect. For 
this purpose, a committee of the Association re- 
cently presented a Memorial to Lord Stanley, 
Secretary of State for India, and had a free in- 
terchange of sentiment on the subject. It does 
not appear, however, that the Secretary encour- 
aged a hope that the Government would prohibit 
the cultivation of opium in India, although he 
promised that the national ships should not ex- 
ercise any protection over vessels engaged in 
smuggling the drug into China. 

By a memorial which we insert this week, it 
will be seen that London Meeting for Sufferings 
has addressed the Prime Minister—the Earl of 
Derby—on this important subject, and we may 
hope that the persevering efforts of Christian 
philanthropists in Great Britain to annihilate a 
trade which is largely destructive of human life 
and happiness, may eventually prove successful. 

It is said, that within a few years past, the 
use of opium in the United States has rapidly 
increased, the importation of the drug amount- 
ing to about 300,000 pounds annually, of which 
not a tenth part is required for medical preserip- 
tions. 


REVIEW. 

Friends’ BoarpDinG Scoot at Union 
SprinGs.—A correspondent who has ample op- 
portunity for observation, writes very encourag 
ingly of the condition of the Boarding School 
established at Union Springs by New York 
Yearly Meeting. “ Thus far,” he says, “ a bless- 
ing has seemed to rest upon the undertaking ; 
the school now numbers over ninety scholars, 
[including day scholars, we suppose, ] about one 
half of each sex, and from various parts of our 
widely extended Yearly Meetir 
est has been evinced by them to avail themselves 


1g. Much inter- 
of the advantages afforded in having efficient 
Teachers, and many being of an age fully to ap- 
preciate the importance of a good education, the 
duties of the Teachers have thus far been ren- 
A friend com- 
petent to the undertaking has commenced a 
course of lectures on Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, which with other lectures, on instruc- 
tive and interesting subjects, is likely, we hope, 
to be of benefit to all who attend.” 

We trust that parents as well as children, will 
appreciate the value of this Institution, and effi- 
ciently sustain the effort of the Yearly Meeting 
to provide the means of a guarded, literary educa- 
tion. 


dered agreeable and pleasant. 


——or 

INFORMATION Wantep.—Mary Faulk, of 
Worthington, Green Co., Indiana, (formerly of 
Virginia,) is anxious to obtain information of he" 
son, William H. Faulk,who has not been heard from 
since he left his home, in poor health and, de- 
pressed state of mind, on the 26th of 9th month 
last. He was a young man of sound morals 
and correct deportment. 

cialis 

Margriep, on the 18th of 11th mo., 1858, at 
Friends Meeting, Lynn, Howard County, Indianna ; 
Isaac HoLuinesworth to Peninan Cosayp, daughter 
of Benjamin and Peninah Cosand, (former deceased) 
both members of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Howard County, Mdiana. 

, At Friend’s Meeting, Carthage, Rush Co., 
Ind., on the 25th of 11th mo., 1858, James Warr, 
son of Caleb White, of Raysville, to Jemma D. Hey- 
LEY, daughter of Elias Henley, deceased. 
0 - 

Digp, On the 30th of the 11th month, 1858, at the 
residence of his son Keuben Jessup, near New Lon- 
don, Ind., Prarr W. Jessup, aged about 85 yoars ; a 
member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. 

, At the residence of his brother Newton Hob- 
son, Parke Co., Ind., on the 17th of 12th mo., 1858, 
of pulmonary consumption, in the 22nd year of his 
age, JosHva Hosson, orphan son of Aaron and Polly 
Hobson ; a member of Rush Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. This young Friend bore his afflictions 
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with patience and resignation to the last, expressing 
to those who attended on him, that he was willing to 
die, that there was nothing in his way, but that all 
was peace. The prayer of his heart was, that he 
might be favored with an easy passage through the 
dark valley of the shadow of death, if consistent with 
the Divine will, which petition was mercifully grant- 
ed. He left the consoling belief that he has entered 
into the rest prepared for the righteous. 

Diep, On the 11th of Twelfth Month, 1858, near 
Freeport, Harrison County, Ohio, Jang, daughter of 
Israel and Catharine Wilson, in the twenty-fifth 
year of her age, a member of Flushing Monthly 
Meeting. During her illness she manifested a quiet 
submission to the Divine will, whether life or death 
should be the event. At one time, when her mo- 
ther was lamenting the loss of her children, she ob- 
served that ‘‘ when thou comest to die I think thou 
wilt be glad we have gone before thee.’’ She was 
also heard to say at different times, ‘‘ she hoped her 
patience would hold out to the end ;’’ and on being 
told by her friends that they thought her time was 
very short here, she said, ‘‘ how thankful I should 
be that I have kind friends to remind me of my ap- 
proaching change.’’ At another time she was heard 
to pray her Heavenly Father that she might have an 
evidence of her acceptance. The night before her 
death she noticed her mother was affected, and said 
to her, ‘‘I believe it is thy place to be resigned,’’ to 
which she replied that she could be if she was sure 
that she would be happy, she then said, “thou need 
not have any doubts of that, for I have many com- 
fortable thoughts of another world. I see nothing 
in my way.’’ Her friends therefore have the consol- 
ing belief that she has passed from a world of tempta- 
tion and trial, to one of happiness and rest. 

— ee 
SOUP HOUSE. 

The Society for supplying the poor with Soup, es- 
tablished in 1814, has opened its House in Green’s 
Court, now called Griscom street, for the delivery of 
Soup daily, except on First days. Donations will be 
gratefully received by Jeremiah Hacker, No. 316 S. 
4th street; Thomas Evans, 817 Arch street; John J. 
Toupece, 230 N. 9th street. 

Ist mo. 8, 1859.—3t 

— 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Summer Term will commence on Fourth day, 
the 15th of Second month, next. 

The Semi-Annual Examination will begin on Sec- 
ond day, the 3lst instant, and continue two days. 
Applications for admission may be made at the Col- 
lege to the Superintendent, or at the office, No. 109 
North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. If by letter, the 
application should be addressed to the ‘‘ Secretary of 
the Managers of Haverford College, care of Wu. Mac- 
NIVEN, Agent,’’ as above. 

The age of the applicant, and whether he is a 
member of the Society of Friends, must be distinctly 
Stated, and in all cases the applicants must present 
certificates from the last teacher of good moral charac- 
ter, and of the studies pursued. The attention of pa- 
rents is especially requested to this necessary condi- 
tion, as disappointme nt or delay must occur when 
it is not complied with. 

Philada. lst Mo., 1859.—6t. 

oes —<>-—— 

There are for sale at the Rooms of the 
tion of Friends for the diffusion of Religious and 
Useful Knowledge,’’ No. 109 N. Tenth St., Philada., 
25 varieties of religious poetry printed on cards, and 
3l upon paper, the latter suitable for mailing. 
Packs of 24 Hymns, on cards 12 cts. Varieties on 
paper, half price. 


* Associa- 
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POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1859. 


The subscriber has just issued his Pocket Almanac 
for 1859. Price 6 cents. It will be seut by mail to 
any address. 

Heyry Lonestreta, 1336 Chestnut st. 

H. L. intends, in addition to his large stock of 
Friends’ Books, to keep constantly on hand a large 
assortment of School, Juvenile and miscellaneous 
works for Libraries which he will sell at low prices. 


oe 
JONATHAN EDW ARDS’ RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, never to do anything out of revenge. 

Resolved, never to suffer the least emotion of 
anger to irrational beings. 

Resolved, never to speak in narration anything 
but the pure and simple verity. 

Resolved, never to speak ill of : any person, ex- 
cept some particular good call for it. 

tesolved, never to do anything that I so much 
question the lawfulness of as that I intend, at 
the same time, to consider and examine after- 
wards whether it be lawful or not; excent I as 
much question the lawfulness of the omission. 

Resolved, never to allow the least measure of 
any fretting or uneasiness to my father or mother. 
Resolved, to suffer no effects of it, so much as in 
the least alteration of speech or motion of my 
eye ; and to be especially careful with regard to 
any of our family. 

callie 
RESPIRATION AND SUFFOCATION. 
(Concluded from p. 268.) 

If we have gained some idea of Respiration, 
we shall be able to understand what Suffocation 
is, and why carbonic acid in the air is so in- 
jurious. Carbonic acid is not a poison, as was 
formerly maintained. Its accumulation in the 
blood is only fatal when there is such an aceu- 
mulation in the atmosphere as prevents its ex- 
halation; its mere presence seems to be quite 
harmless, even in large quantities, provided al- 
ways that it be not retained there. Carbonic 
acid, when absorbed into the blood, which is 
alkaline, cannot there exert its irritant action as 
an acid, because it will either be transformed into 
a carbonate or be dissolved. Bernard has inject- 
ed large quantities into the veinsand arteries and 
under the skin of rabbits, and found no noxious 
effect ensue. The more carbonic acid there is in 
the blood, the more will be exhaled, provided 
always that the air be not already so charged 
with it as to prevent this exhalation. 

Oxide of carbon seems, however, to be truly a 
poison. The blue flame which rises from the coals 
or lighted wood is the same oxide, the product of 
an imperfect combustion ; and being notoriously 
poisonous, it has by some writers been selected as 
the real agent in those numerous deaths by as- 
phyxia, occurring from voluntary and involuntary 
exposure to the fumes of charcoal in closed 
chambers. Carbonic acid was said to be inno- 
cent, and oxide of carbon had to bear the whole 
infamy. There is no doubt, however, that al- 
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though cutteaien acid i is not a poison, it will pro- 
duce asphyxia, and deaths from charcoal-fumes 
may occur either from this asphyxia or from 
poisoning by oxide of carbon, or from a conjunc- 
tion of the two. Oxide of carbon is truly called 


a, poison, because its action is deleterious even in 
slight doses, no matter what may be the state of 
the atmosphere ; 


but carbonic acid is only dele- 
terious when the quantity in the atmosphere is 
such that the absorption of oxygen is frus trated. 
But how does this oxide of carbon act? 


If| 


REVIEW. 


anton burning omnis was introduced, and it 

was at once extinguished by this vitiated air. In 
both of these vessels some mint was now placed, 
where it flourished, and so completely revivified 
the air, by absorbing its carbonic acid and giving 
out oxygen, that mice could again breathe in the 
one, and a candle burn in the other. In these 
experiments we seem to have a demonstration of 
the identity of Combustion and Rospiration—and 
this, indeed, was the conclusion drawn ; but that 
the conclusion is erroneous, appears from the ex- 


venous blood be exposed to it, we see at once periments of Claude Bernard, who takes a bell- 


the change into scarlet blood take place. It acts 
on the blood like oxygen? you will ask. Not | 
precisely ; for if venous blood be expose xd to 
oxygen it becomes scarlet, but when left to itself} 
it becomes black again (except at the surface), 
probably because the oxygen has gradually form. | 
ed carbonic acid. After exposure to oxide of | 
earbon, the blood remains scarlet for days and 
days—nay, even for weeks, according to Bernard. 
Prussic acid acts in a similar manner. Poison- 
ing by pr ussic acid or oxide of carbon, may be 
detected by this scarlet color of the venous blood. 

The effect of oxide of carbon is to render the | 
blood-dises incapable of that process of exhala- | 
tion, on which, as we have seen, the activity of | 
the organism de spe nds. The blood, to all appear- | 
ance, preserves its vitality, for neither the form | 
nor the color of its dises is altered; but the! 
blood is really dead, because its restless changes 
are arrested. Ever wonderful is the fact con- 
stantly intruding itself upon us, that Life is in- 
separably linked with Change, and that every | 
arrest Death. Only through incessant de- 
struction and reconstruction can vital phenomena 
emerge, an ebb and flow of being. The moment 
we preserve organic matter from destruction, we | 
have rendered it ineapab le of the restless strivings 
of Life. A spirit like that of Faust seems rang- 
ing through all matter; and if ever it should say lI 
to the passing moment, “ Stay, thou art fair,” its 
career will be at an end. 

The reader has doubtless often heard, with 
surprise, that the rusting of iron, the burning of a 
candle, and the bre athing g of an animal, are only 
three forms of the same process, three names for 
Combustion, or Oxidation. There is a certain 
fascination in such generalisations, and one al- 
ways regrets to find them not correct. The 
rusting of iron and the burning of a candle are 
indeed two forms of one oxidising process; but 
Respiration can no longer be considered asin any 
sense a process of combustion—it is a twofold 
process of exhalation and absorption. The in- 
teresting experiments of Priestley will enable us 
to set forth the differences between Respiration 
and Combustion. He placed mice ina bell-glass, 
where in due time they were suffocated by the 
air which they had vitiated; other mice were 
introduced, and they expired immediately. In 
another bell-glass a candle went out, after having 
in its combustion absorbed a part of the oxygen ; 


1s 


| has just gone out. 


| of oxygen and half of carbonic acid, 


the animal perishes, because, 


| glass containing an atmosphere of 15 per cent. of 
oxygen, and 2 per cent. of carbonic acid—the 
rest of the oxygen having disappeared to form 
water with the hydrogen of the candle which 
In this atmosphere, in which 
a candle will not burn, a linnet will breathe at 
ease for time. He reverses the experi- 
ment, and makes an atmosphere in which a can- 
dle will burn, but in which an animal instanta- 
neously perishes—an atmosphere compos d half 
in which a 
! candle will burn better than in the air, because 
of the greater amount of oxygen; but in which 
in = the 
ab- 


| xpire in 


some 


spite 
amount of oxygen, that oxygen cannot 
sorbed. The bird, when about to 
vitiated air, will be recalled to life if the car- 
bonie acid be removed by the introduction of 
potash—showing that it is owing to the presence 
of this carbonic acid that Respiration is impe “d- 
ed; but we cannot thus restore the expiring 
homme of the candle by removing the carbo nic 
acid. Take two bell- glasse 8, and as soon as the 
combustion grows feeb le, introduce into one glass 
some pot ash to remove the carbonic acid, you 
will, nevertheless, find that the candles in both 
glasses will go out at the same instant. The ex- 
periment is very simple, and its significance is 
plain. By it we the difference b tween 

Combustion, which is only oxidation, and Respi- 
ration,which is not oxidation, but exchange. In 
the combustion of the candle the oxidation is 
everything, and no process of exchangs takes 
place. In the breathing of an animal the ex- 
change is everything. The candle expire s be- 
cause there is not enough oxygen in the air : the 
animal expires because there is too much car- 
bonic acid in the air. 

Further, to prove that Respiration is an ex- 
change of gases in the lungs, and not a process 
of oxidation, we need only refer to the experi- 
ments of Spallanzani and W. Edwards—e *xperi- 
ments so cele brated, that one is amazed to find 
one’s-self citing them in this discussion, which 
they ought long ago to have closed. Thes 
physiologists found that cold-blooded animals 
will breathe in an atmosphere of pure hydrogen, 
almost, if not quite, as easily as in or lin: ary air: 
the carbonic acid is exhaled, and hydrogen ab- 
sorbed.* This proves that carbonic acid pre-ex- 


be 


see 


* The same is true of warm-blooded animals when 
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ists in the blood, and is not formed during 
respiration by the oxygen as it enters; and 
roves, likewise, that the respiratory process is 
one of exhalation and absorption, which can take 
place as well with hydrogen as with oxygen ; and | 
we are thus forced to exclude the idea of oxida- 
tion altogether. Although Respiration can take | 
place without oxygen, life will not long continue 
without it; for, as before stated, oxygen is the | 
power which burns organic matter into life 
Why is death inevitable when the access of 
fresh oxygen is excluded? The fact we know— | 
of the reason we are ignorant. There still re-| 
mains a large quantity of oxygen in the blood of | 
the expi animal; nor will death be sensibly 
retarded if fresh oxygen is injected into the veins 
and art How this? The process of| 
Respiration brings oxygen to the blood; yet, if 
the oxygen be brought there through a more di-| 
rect channel while respiration is impeded, the 
animal will die as quickly as if left to itself. 


ring 
il 


18s 


ries. 


| 


Bernard tied a dog’s head in a bag, which would | 
produce suffocation, and he | 


in a certain time 
found that period by no means retarded when he | 
injected oxygen into the arteries. 

Quitting for a moment this labyrinth of diffi- | 
culty and doubt, which alternate sly fascinates and | 
disheartens us when we strive to gain some ex-| 
planation of the myriad processes of Life, let us | 
stand apart and contemplate the marvel of res- 
piratory interchange longer an animal 
function, but rather as a planetary phenomenon ; 
let us endeavor to picture to ourselves the silent 
creative activity everywhere de spe ndent on the | 
interchangs " | he fore sts, the pri airies, the me “ad- 
ows, the corn-fields, and gardens—the mighty 
expanse of plant-life covering mountain and val- 
ley—subsist on the carbonie acid, which is ex- 
haled from the and bodies of animals. 
Plants take up this carbonie acid ffom the atmos- | 
phere, mould the earbon into their own substance, 


no as 


lungs 


and set free the oxygen, once more returning it 
to the atmosphere. Animals reverse the process, 
taking up the oxygen, and giving out carbonic 
acid for the nourishment of plants. This beauti- | 
ful rhythmus of organic life has been so often 
described, that it has almost become a common- 
place, without, however, losing its charm for the | 
contemp! itive mind. The dependence of plant 
on animal, and of animal on plant, united in 
one mystery, and ever acting each for the ad- 
vantage of the other, is not an idea to lose its | 
charm by becoming familiar; but it sometimes 
What, for instance, | 
seems more natural than that the influence of 
trees planted in our cities should be very benefi- 
cial? If trees can thus withdraw the noxious 
carbonic acid from the vitiated air of cities, would 
it not be desirable—nay, ought it not perempto- 
rily to be dem: anded—that as m: iny trees should 





ol 


leads to misconce ptions. 


breathed for a few | 


The 


newly born, but after they have 
hours, they no longer possess this capability. 
reason is unknown 


|ciable ; moreover, the 


lone hundred years, would not 


| surprised at the extent of the place. 


|three distinct layers; the 
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be ‘planted fi in our streets as we can find room 
for? Such conclusions are reached by 
swift logicians. But Nature is apt to elude the 
grasp of swift logicians, and she repeatedly de- 
clines to fall into the most symmetrical of their 
formulas. Not that Nature capricious oT 
illogical ; but logicians are apt to draw inferences 
before they have collected sufficient data. Nature, 
in the present case, point-blank declares that the 


soon 


is 


| influence of vegetation on the atmophere is totally 
| nappreciable, unless the atmosphere be in ac ‘losed 


chamber or vessel, and then the influence is strik- 
ing. Human wit has discovered no test delicate 
enough to appreciate the influence of plants on 
the free atmosphere in which we live. The depth 


land compass of this air-ocean are too vast, and 


the amount of oxygen absorbed by animals too 
| trivial in comparison, for any effect to be appre- 
mixture of the gases in 
the air, and their mutual diffusion, is so rapid, 
that no difference has yet been detected in the 
proportions of oxygen and carbonie acid in the 
air of crowded towns or wooded valleys. The 
air of cities will hold more noxious exhalations 
suspended in it, but its gaseous composition will 
be the same as that of the countr y. To give an 
idea of the insignificant part played by animals 
as vitiators of the great air-ocean, we may men- 
tion the calculation made by the distinguished 


| chemist Dumas, that all the oxygen consumed by 


all the animals on the surface of the globe during 
amount to more 
than the 1-8000th of the quantity in our atmos- 


phere; and even supposing all vegetation to be 


| annihilated, consequently no oxygen to be return- 
led to the air by the incessant reduction of the 
| carbonic acid, there would still need a period of 


ten thousand years before the diminution of the 
oxygen could become appreciable by any instru- 
ments we have hitherto invented.— Bluckwood’s 
Magazine. 
oe 

From the “ Friend.” 
THE MANUFACTORIES OF LEEDS 

NEIGHBORHOOD. 


London} 


AND ITS 


The following memoranda of a visit to Leeds 
during the meeting of the British Association 
recently held in that town, consisting of extracts 


| from a letter of an old and esteemed member of 


that body, may not be unacce pti able to our read- 


l ers, as addenda to the full and interesting re ports 


of their scientific proceedings which are contain- 


led in the journals of the day :— 


During the meeting, several of the manufacto- 


| ries in the town were opened to the visitors, as is 


are held. I went 
manufactory of my 
of Leeds, and was 
They em- 
ploy about 300 hands, and have some ingenious 
machines, of which a considerable number were 
at work, by which they split a sheep’s skin into 
outer one with the 


usual where the meetings 
over the morocco leather 


host, John Wilson, Mayor 
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grain is converted into morocco, the middle is) cov onl all over with frogments of stone ; 
sold as wash-leather, and a thin inner one is taken | of them so large as to require blasting 


many 
Here 


off that, and, I believe, principally converted into | the boys are employed i in clearing the ground of 


glue, of which they make large quantities. 


Another very interesting factory was Denny-| ground. 
thorne’s, for wool- -combing, a process always done | 


by hand till wit hin the last five years. The ma- 


chines are of two kinds ; one of them uses a long | 


the stones, and in cultivating the recovered 
They have collected sufficient stones to 
enclose the twenty acres of land with a wall. 
They are now building a new range of workshops, 
all the stones for which are collected by the boys; 


comb, which takes the wool from the mass at one |the larger pieces worked into door and window- 


side of the machine, and deposits it combed out | 
on some wire sat the other side, separating all | 
the short woo! from the long. The long is spun | 
out into a thickish, loose- sontused cord, and is | 
afterwards, at other premises, spun out into fine | 
worsted ; the short wool is de »posited in a tin by 
itself, and afterwards carded up and spun into 
yarn for making woollen cloth. Another ma- 
chine for the same purpose < does its work in a 
different way; it is a circular, complicated ma-| 
chine, but e¢ He cts its work in a beautiful manner. | 
Each machine costs about £200, and there are a| 
large number of both kinds at work. They wash 
the wool in hot soap-suds, and afterwards recover 
the grease that was in the wool, as well as what 


was in the soap, from the dirty water, and the con-| i 
sumption of soap is so large that they recover a ton 
and a half of grease weekly from the used up 
IL was much pleased with the order | 
and comfort that were apparent through the place. | 
A cook is engaged to warm the breakfasts and | 
cook the dinners of all the operatives from a dis- 


soap-suds. 


tance, and they have a comfortable dining-room 
with two long tables the length of the room, at | 
which they take their meals. There is a school- 
room in which the children are taught, and a 
reading-room and lending library for the use of 
the hands. 

At Kitson and Hewitson’s locomotive manu- 
factory they employ, if I recollect rightly, about | 
700 hands. Here are employed, I think, nine | 
young Friends as working apprentices; some of 


them sons of wealthy parents; four out of the}i 


number are Ackworth boys. Most of these were 
attending planing machines, by which the rough 
iron is planed down to a given size and pattern. 
Some of the men were employed riveting boilers, 
welding large wrought-iron wheels, and all the 
work required in such a factory. 

Au exhibition was opened to the public of the 
manufactures of Leeds, where, on a small scale, | 
you could see either the process of manemctas | 
or the manufactured article of perhaps all the 
manufactures of the town; and a very interest- 
ing exhibition it was. 

One afternoon [ went to the new reformatory 
at Addle; where the manufacture consists in con- 
verting thieves and bad boys into good and honest 
ones ; ‘and I must confess that I did not anywhere 
see a more satisfactory proof of manufacturing 
skill. The establishment was only opened in the 
First month last, and the buildings are still in- 
complete. It is situated in as desolate a waste 
as can well be imagined; the ground is a moor 





| dig their 100 yards and upwards. 


sills, the smaller squared for building the walls, 


}and the only person employed on the place be- 


sides the master and mistress, a youth who acts 
as clerk, and a schoolmaster, is one mason who 
builds the walls. I spoke to several of the boys. 
One from Sheffield, who had been but a few 
weeks in the place, told me he had never done 


| work of any kind before he came here; he ac- 


knowledged, with a cheerful and smiling counte- 
nance, how much happier he now was than he 
had ever been before. The master told me that 


| he required no looking after; that he regularly 
| dug his fifty yards of trenching daily, which for 
|a boy who had never worked before was a good 
| day’s work, two hours being spent every morning 


in school ; some of the stronger and older boys 
Most of the 
bedsteads in the dormitory were made by the 
boys at a cost of 4s. 6d. each; they are substan- 
tial, well-made articles; similar ones purchased, 
costing, I believe, 25s. Their progress in school 
is very satisfactory ; some, who could neither read 
nor write, now write a fair hand, and several of 
|them employ their spare time in drawing, of 
which there were some creditable attempts. 
They have many small plots of garden ground, 
with verbenas, roses and other flowers, and little 
artificial rockeries; the only fault of these gar- 
dens being that they were too neat and the soil 
too finely reduced. There was an intelligence 
beaming on the countenances of some, which 
greatly interested me, and prompted the almost 
involuntary assurance that I would come over 
and visit them again; you could not see some of 
them, and find they were parentless children, and 
had been led into the course of life they had follow- 
ed from the force of circumstances, and not from 
choice, without feeling a deep personal interest 
in them. The little boy from Sheffield has no 
parents, and had lived for five years wholly by 
thieving. The master said he had only one boy 
under his care who he thought was a thief from 


‘a natural bias; this lad was thieving on all occa- 
|sions. A few weeks ago, after being seriously 


remonstrated with, he returned to his master, and 
voluntarily confessed to several thefts he had 
committed since he entered the establishment, 
which had not been discovered ; he added that 
he had been thinking over his past course of life, 
and that he had come to the determination that 
he would never steal again ; and the master be- 
lieves that up to the present time he has been 
able to act up to the resolution he had formed. 
The day after the meeting several excursion 
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parties were formed ; some to view the beautiful 
romantic scenery of the neighborhood, and the 
famous Clapham Cave; others to see monastic 
ruins, situated among the beauties of nature. I 
joined a party, about 100 in number, to visit the 
Ironworks at Lowmoor, near Bradford, and 
Saltaire ; these not being accessible to visitors at 
other times. 

At Lowmoor we were received by the partners, 
and shown over the whole place, beginning at 
the smelting furnace, where they mix the ore 
they find on the spot, with the red hematite of 
Lancashire, the latter containing about seventy 
per cent. of iron, the former thirty per cent. ; 
with this they put limestone as a flux, and run it 
up a steep incline in iron wagons by means of 
water power, and tip the whole contents when at 
the top into the furnace; from this furnace it 
runs out at the bottom in a fluid state into moulds 
made of coarse sand, and forms pig-iron; this is 
put into another furnace, where it is melted in 
large quantities, from which we saw a 68-pounder 
cun cast in one solid mass; some feet of the 
upper portion, consisting of the lightest of the 
iron, is cast off, the remainder is put into the 
great lathes, and the cavity of the gun bored out 
of the solid metal, and the exterior is planed | 
down to a perfectly smooth surface. In another | 
place we saw masses of red-hot iron, of an oval 
form, brought on iron carriages, and placed on 
the anvils beneath immense hammers moved by 
hydraulic power ; after each blow of the hammer! 
the piece of metal is shifted by two men, by means 
of strong tools; in a few minutes each piece is| 
reduced to a square of fourteen or fifteen inches 
over, and somewhere about two inches thick. 
When cool, these pieces are all broken in two by 
means of another hammer, and each piece is ex- 
amined at the place of fracture, the best quality | 
being thrown on one side, the inferior to the 
other; all these pieces are afterwards, when 
broken smaller, put into a pair of comparatively 
small scales, and with each portion of new iron a 
certain portion of cuttings from manufactured | 
iron is added ; each weighing is put on a small 
board which a man can carry, and in this mixed | 
state it goes into another furnace, where the| 
whole is well incorporated together. If it wants 
carbonizing, the dampers are put down, and it is 
well mixed up by tools through an opening in the | 
furnace ; after this, it is rolled into bars ; some of | 
these are drawn out through rollers into plates 
for iron boilers, and others are converted into 
rods, for rivets, nails, or other purposes. 





Before | 
leaving we saw a large casting made by means of | 
metal run into two large vessels, which are moved 
to the mould by means of immense cranes. In 


another place we saw the manufacture of the iron 
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tube into a pit in front of the fire, where they 
were taken up one by one as they fell down, 
and each placed in a socket under a great 
hammer, which at one blow formed the head of 
the rivet, all of them being exactly of the same 
length and size; in another place we saw them 
take large bars of red-hot iron thicker than one’s 
arm, all beaten to a given size under one of the 
great hammers, a gauge being applied to the dif- 
ferent surfaces after each stroke, to ascertain 
when the bars were of a proper size; they were 
then cut to a given length, placed on a flat iron 
table of immense strength, and passed between 
rollers of great power, which formed each piece 
into a circular tire for driving wheels for ratlway 
carriages, each tire coming out with a ready made 
flange ; into these the spokes were subsequently 
placed, and the whole then heated together and 
welded under repeated strokes of the hammer ; as 
the tire was forming it was struck down on to the 
circular table by large wooden mells, to flatten 
the surface without beating the upper surface out 
of shape, as would be the effect of iron hammers ; 
the other wheels were formed by the requisite 
number of spokes being hammered out to a given 
size, each spoke having a piece of iron transfixed 
at the outer edge, from which the tire was formed ; 
and then the whole was welded together on the 
anvils, circular pieces being placed in the centre 
of the wheel to form the nave. After seeing all 
that was to be seen, the whole party partook of a 
hearty luncheon, one of the company being 
spokesman for the rest in returning thanks for 
the courtesy shown them, and the gratification 
they had all had. 

We then proceeded to Bradford by rail, and 
were met at the station by the Mayor of the 
town, who conducted the party to St. George’s 
Hall, where the system of lighting by gas tubes 
running round the ceiling of the room was ex- 
hibited. Here was also laid out a table of lighter 
refreshments, and from thence we were conducted 
to the palatial-looking warehouses of Milligan and 
Forbes, for worsted fabrics; here we were in- 
formed the warehouses contained a mile of broad 
mahogany counters. The party, headed by the 
Mayor, walked to another railway, which con- 
veyed them to Saltaire. 

At Saltaire we were met by Titus Salt, the wealthy 
proprietor. The company then divided into four 
bands, each having a separate conductor through 
the establishment. I attached myself to the 
head of the establishment; he conducted us uy 
I cannot tell how many stairs, to the top of the 
building—I think the buildings are at | 
seven or eight stories high; I did not count 
them, but we were a long while getting to the 
top by broad stone stair-cases. At the top was 


+ 


eas 


rivets for riveting together the boiler plates; the|the store of the raw material; alpaca wool for 
Iron rods, about an inch and a half in cireum- alpaca fabric, goats’ wool for mohair, and Aus- 


ference, were, when sufficiently heated, put into | 
a cutting apparatus, pushed against a flat surface, 
and cut off at one blow, falling down an iron 


tralian sheep’s wool for worsted goods; there 
were very large quantities of each. The first 
process is sorting the finer from the coarser wool ; 
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the next is the washing, similar to what we saw 
at Dennythorne’s; then the same kind of comb- 
ing machines for the sheep’s wool, and modifica- 
tions of the same for the alpaca and mohair. 
Here they spin the wool from the combing 
machine by means of spinning machines, in im- 
mense rooms, hundreds of hands in each, into 
fine yarn ready for weaving, which is done in a 
large room in which 1,100 weaving machines are 
rattling away at once. In another department 
they were weaving carpets; in another, they 
were measuring off the pieces as they came from 
the loom, numbering each piece, and entering it 
in a register. There are 3,000 hands employed 
in the establishment, and the Mayor of Bradford, 
who was in our party, told me that the capital 
invested in the concern, including land, build- 
ings, machinery and stock, was estimated at 
£600,000. We went into the engine house, a 
splendid room of three stories, with open iron- 
work floors; there were two engines of 300 
horse-power each, which worked the machinery 
at one end of the building, two similar engines 
performing the work at the other end. The en- 
gines were worked by twelve large boilers, the 
flues of all going into one tall chimney, commu- 


nicating with several other fires, forges, dc. ; and | 


when we looked to the top of the chimney there 
was not a particle of smoke to be seen ; we after- 
wards saw a little, when fresh coal had probably 
been put on some of the fires. A great number 
of children are employed at the spinning ma- 
chines, and earn wages varying, among the chil- 
dren I enquired of, from 2s. 38d. to 7s. and &s. a 
week ; the overlookers, quite young persons, get- 
ting 20s. Everything was in the cleanest and 
nicest order; in the engine house the engines 
were supported by beautiful bronzed pillars with 
Corinthian columns, and ey ery part of the room 
was of a scale of neatness suitable for a drawing- 


room. We saw a number of the children at 


school, and were struck with the character of 


their writing copies; each one being the enun- 
ciation of some fact in chemistry or mechanics. 
As we went from room to room, the workmen 
gave hearty cheers for the British Association. 
A whole town is built by the proprietor for the 
accommodation of the work-people ; ten of the 
streets being named after his ten children. 
Each consists of a good-sized room on 
the ground-floor, with a convenient pantry; a 
large lodging-room on the first floor, and two 
smaller in the attic; the houses are let for £4 
a-year each ; but exteriorly they look like what 
would let for £8 or £10 in York. A new church 
is building, and, whether we look at the exterior, 
or the beautiful manner in which the interior is 
being finished, I should think it would vie with 
any at the west end of London. The sides are 
adorned with a series of green marble intaglio 
pillars on cireular bases of white marble, and 
with Corinthian capitals ; and a highly decorated 
cornice and ceiling. Having gone through the 


oO 
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cottage 
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whole, we were regaled with a splended repast ; 
there were three noble pine-apples, grapes, 
peaches, pears, enough for every one to be 
satisfied. And when we departed, the popu- 
lation of the place seemed all congregated, 
except those-at work in the mill, to see us off; 
and the juvenile bands, all dressed in uniform, 
added their strains to the band of adults. We 
left much gratified by our visit, especially so 
from the great care which is evidently taken for 
the good of the work-people temporally and 
spiritually. 

: ae 

Selected for Friends’ Review. 
SEED-WHEAT. 

It has been finely said by Dr. Smith, “ that, 
of all the arts to which a man can apply himself, 
the most excellent and important is the right or- 
dering of his own life.” 

Think of ease, but work on. 

To speak to the purpose, one must speak with a 
purpose. 

Novels, like vessels of light draught of water, 
are adapted to make their way only in shallow 

chains In the overflowing stream of litera- 
|ture, they are as so many buoys indicating to 
the intellectual navigator “ shoal water here.” 

Let every man sweep the snow from before his 
| own door, and not busy himself about the frost on 
his neighbor’s tiles. — Chinese Proverb. 

The best evidence of merit is a cordial reeog- 

nition of it whenever and wherever it is to be 
| found. 

The heart must be at rest before the mind, like 
a quiet lake under an unclouded summer even- 

ing, can reflect the solemn starlight, and the 
splendid mysteries of heaven. 

He will make the best use of his wealth who 
esteems his intellect as the best part of it, and 
who employs both in a sense of the responsibility 

| which their possession creates. 

Life never appears vapid to those who fill it 
up with occupation, nor mean to those who use 

it well, and whose minds are not diseased. Some- 

thing for the hands to do—a book in the pocket, or 

a thought in the brain, is, in general, a sufficient 

protection against the former evil, as kindly 

sympathies and a generous way of thinking, are 
| against the atter. 

The conversation of many people consists in 
|great part of “said I,” and “said he”—said 
| he generally having decidedly the worst of it. 

A good thought is a great boon, for which 
God is first to be thanked: next, he who is first 
to utter it. 

In order to the production of a livélier play of 
feeling in ourselves, our habits of mind and ac- 
tion, like the soil we cultivate, require at inter- 
vals to be broken up, and to be sown with the 
seed of new circumstances, new books, new facts 





and new ideas. 
compound the elements of our being. 

The ancient world could boast of but seven 
wonders. In modern times, art and science have 
made wonder one of our most familiar feelings. 

The fit word must be fitly spoken. 

There are few things in society more to be 
dreaded, than a communicate person who has 
nothing to communicate. 


A book should be luminous, but not volu- 
minous. 


Society would gain much were its members to 
restrict themselves to the expression only of their 
most cheerful feelings, digesting their evil moods 
in silence, just as some engines are made to con- 
sume their own smoke. 

The thoughtful eye sees farthest. 

Tranquil pleasures last longest. We are not 
fitted to bear the burthen of great joys. 

Feeling dissent, express it with moderation. 

Culture is symbolised in a tree, whose best 
fruit is in the highest branches. 

He who adopts a just thought, participates in 
the merit that originated it. 

Tears are Nature’s lotion for the eyes. 
eyes see better for being washed with them. 


The 


ontibind. 
PRINTING OF COTTON CLOTH. 

The cylinder printing of cloth is one of the 
greatest achievements in the application of 
ern machinery. As the pattern has to be 
obtained from several cylinders, each having its 
own color, there is great nicety in the operation, 
the most beautiful mechanism is necessary for 
feeding the cylinder with color, moving the 
cloth to meet the revolving cylinder, and giving 
to the cylinder its power of impression. Fast 
colors are produced by the use in the pattern of 
mordants, which may be colorless themselves, 
but receive the color of the dye-bath, which 
color is only fixed on the parts touched by the 
mordant, and is washed out from the parts not 
touched. When what called a substantive 
color is at once impressed upon the white cloth, 
much of the beauty is also derived from subse- 
quent processes. The chemist, the machinest, 
the designer and the engraver, science and art, 
set the calico-printing works in activity ; and the 
carrying on these complicated processes can only 
be profitably done on a large scale. 


mod 


1S 


tipo 

SIBERIA has been civilized by the exiles sent 
thither, and by voluntary emigration from Russia, 
till nearly four of the five millions of inhabitants 
of that region are Europeans or of European de- 
scent. Siberia is fast becoming a place of great 
commercial importance. Its proximity to Oregon 
and California will give it a trade which will 
make it one of the most active portions of the 


great Russian empire. The ice used in San 
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To do this, is, as it were, to re-| Francisco was formerly obtained in the United 
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States. It now comes from Siberia, affording 
constant employment to half a dozen ships. In 
| five years from now the trade between Siberia 
and California will be a matter of importance. 


————— 


THE OLD YEAR. 


Toll, toll for the year 
That is passing away, 
Whose last fleeting moment 
Refuseth to stay. 


Its hours are numbered, 
Its mission is done, 

And it speedeth on quickly, 
In haste to be gone. 


Full many a story 
Its record will bear, 

Of life, death, and changes, 
Of joy and of care. 


Many are with it gone, 
Hearts stout and brave, 

Forms full of life and hope 
Laid in the grave. 


The scythe of the reaper 
Among us hath come, 

Hath cut down the ripe corn, 
And carried it home. 


Like the unspotted lily 
In the freshness of morn, 
Which, ere the night gathers, 
Lies withered and torn. 


So passed away many 
A beautiful form, 

In peace or in trouble, 
In calm or in storm. 


And the children of God, 
With sin long oppress’d, 

Their sojourn have ended, 
And gone to their rest. 


New cares and new duties, 
New pleasure, new pain, 

Will come with the flowers 
To us who remain. 


But alike on the brow 
Of the serious and gay, 
Is graven the signet, 
We're ‘‘ passing away.”’ 


Our work is appointed, 
Our time, too, is set ; 

It may be—to-morrow, 
It may be—not yet. 


But each fleeting moment 
Brings nearer the day, 
When the voice of the angel 

Will call us away. 


So let us take heed, 
As the hours rush on, 

That we glean from them wisdom 
Ere yet they are gone. 

Of health and of pleasure, 
Of goodness untold, 

May the new year have treasure 
Far more than the old. 

Then toll for the old year, 
And mourn for it too, 

But send forth bravo spirits 
To welcome the new. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn Inrexiicence.—Dates from Liverpool are 
to the 18th ult. 


Encianp.—The extraordinary general meeting of 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company passed off harmo- 
niously. The Directors’ report, which was adopted, 
showed the balance of funds on hand to be only £8, 
000, against which there are various outstanding 
liabilities. The application for a government guar- 
antee of 44 per cent. on £535,000 of new capital for 
constructing another cable, was still pending. White- 
house, the late electrician of the Company, stated 
that another company had been formed for establish- 
ing telegraphic communication with America by a 
southern route, half the capital being already sub- 


scribed, and that some suggestions of a fusion of the | 


two companies had been made; but the matter was 


passed over for the present. 

Lord Malmesbury had declined to intercede with 
the Pope on behalf of the Jewish boy Mortara, on the 
ground that where the interference of a Catholic power 
like France had failed, that of a Protestant govern- 
ment would not be likely to effect any good. 

A number of arrests had been made in Ireland of 
persons charged with plotting an insurrection. The 
Lord Lieutenant had issued a proclamation against 


secret societies. 


Fra\ce.—At a meeting held in Paris for constitu- 
ting the Suez Canal Company, it was positively 
stated that bona fide subscriptions had been obtained 
for the full amount of the capital. 


Iraty.—Cardinall Antonelli has stopped the letters 
written by the foreign correspondents of the English 
press, and threatened to expel the writers from Rome. 
The condition of Italy is said to be very unsettled. 


Rvssis.—The Emperor pursues his plans of emanci- 
pation energetically, notwithstanding the strong op- 
position of many of the nobles. A letter written 
from St. Peter-burg in the 11th month last, published 
in a foreign journal, states that he had ordered that 
the serfs belonging to the mines, under the direction 
of the Minister of Finance, should be freed in six 
months, and that three committees, for the govern- 
ments of Moscow, Orenburg, and the Ural, respect- 
ively, had been organized to carry this order into 
effect. In Poland, where the cultivators of the land 
are personally free, but are dependent upon the pro- 
prietors for the lands upon which they work, they 
were warned off, lest they should claim the lands 
thus occupied. The result was a number of suits, 
in which it has been decided that the cultivators can- 
not be expelled from the lands which they have 
cleared, nor from those which were originally consid- 
ered as the lands of the peasants; and that they 
will have the right to enter upon full possession as 
soon as the general emancipation is proclaimed. 


InpiA.—Many of the leaders of the rebels had sub- 
mitted, and others were reported to be about to do 
80. 

Cuina.—The demeanor of the Chinese Commis- 
sioners in their conferences with Lord Elgin at Shang- 
hae, had been such as to confirm the belief that the 
Court of Pekin intended to carry out the treaty in 
good faith. The American Minister was co-operating 
with Lord Elgin upon the tariff question. 

Sourn America.—The Legislature of Buenos Ayres 
has granted the sum of $2,000,000 for educational 
purposes. In Peru, an act of general amnesty and 
indemnity has been passed by Congress. Ecuador 
continues to be blockaded by Peru, no vessels but 
the mail steamers being allowed to enter or leave the 
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| port of Guayaquil, but no other hostile acts have 
| been committed on either side. A destructive con- 
flagration, causing damage estimated at nearly 
$3,000,000, occurred at Valparaiso on the 13th of 11th 
month. 


CENTRAL Amepica.---A contract has been made be- 
tween the government of Guatemala and the Panama 
Railroad Company for the establishment of a monthly 
line of steamships between Panama and San Jos . 
Guatemala. A similar contract has been made with 
Costa Rica. 


Cusa.—The Municipality of Havana has sent an 
address to the Queen of Spain, protesting against the 
proposal, in the last message of the President of the 
United States, to purchase Cuba, and denouncing it 
as an insult to the people of that island. 


Domestic.—Accounts from California to the 6th 
ult. have been received. An earthquake, more severe 
than any other experienced during the last ten years, 
occurred on the 25th of 11th month. It was felt 
from Santa Cruz to Sacramento, being most severe at 
San José. At that place the walls oi several houses 
were cracked, and a fissure opened in the ground 
near the town, from which sulphurous odors con- 
tinued to issue. In San Francisco, furniture was 
thrown down, some houses were much shaken, ceil- 
ings cracked, and clocks stopped, but no material in- 
jury was done. The great flume supplying water to 
some of the mining works in Calaveras Co., which 
was blown down recently by a storm, is being re- 
placed by a larger and better structure, which will 
be 2,700 feet long, supported by towers, five of them 
135 feet high. 

Recent accounts from Utah represent the influence 
of Brigham Young over the Mormons as much dimin- 
ished, and large numbers are said to have renounced 
Mormonism and left the Territory for California or 
the more eastern States. The election held lately in 
Carson Co. for county officers under the Mormon or- 
ganization, resulted in the defeat of the Mormon 
ticket, though many of their opponents declined 
voting, refusing to recognise the Mormon government. 
An effort is making to have a separate Territory 
formed in that region, under the name of Nevada, 
and an’agent to promote that object has been sent t« 
Washington. 

The schooner Susan, with filibusters bound for 
Nicaragua, which escaped from Mobile some weeks 
since, is reported to have been wrecked on a coral 
reef, 60 miles from Belize, Honduras. The passen- 
gers were saved, and 100 of them were brought back 
to Mobile by a British war steamer, furnished by the 
Governor of Belize. 


A treaty of peace has been concluded, on behalf of 
our government with the Navajoe Indians. 


Concress.—Both Houses reassembled on the 4th 
inst. The Senate met temporarily in the old hall, 
and after addresses from Senator Crittenden and 
Vice President Breckenridge, adjourned to the new 
hall in the extension of the Capitol, which had been 
prepared for occupation. A bill was reported from 
the Naval Committee, to build ten additional sloops 
of war. The Indian, Pension, and Military Academy 
appropriation bills were also introduced. 


In the House of Representatives, various reports 
were received from standing committees, among 
them bills making appropriations for improving the 
harbors of Boston and Chicago, and the mouth of 
Milwaukie River. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania met on the 4th. 
John Cresswell, Jr., was elected Speaker of the 
Senate, and William C. A. Lawrence, of the House. 





